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revenues of the government from April 6, 1917, to June 31, 1919, 
amounted to $9,384,278,708, not including two unpaid instalments of 
the income and excess-profits taxes for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1919. 

II. PEACE MANCEUVERS AND ARMISTICES 

Throughout the year 1918 recurrent attempts were made to redefine 
the issues of the war and thus come to some understanding relative 
to the terms upon which peace negotiations might be conducted. In 
January President Wilson in an address to Congress had laid down 
his famous Fourteen Points (see last Record, p. 15) which later became 
the basis of peace negotiations. On July 4 he redefined the Allies' war 
aims in his Mount Vernon address (see last Rec»hd, p. 19). — Military 
events during July and August (see supra, p. i et seq.) provoked a new 
" peace offensive " from the enemy. On September 10 Baron Burian 
indicated his belief that a calm exchange of views among the 
belligerents might pave the way to a reconciliation; and on Sep- 
tember IS the Austro-Hungarian government suggested a confidential 
peace parley and proposed to the governments of all belligerent states 
that they send delegates to " a confidential and unbinding discussion 
on the basic principles for the conclusion of peace, in a place in a 
neutral country. . . ." This proposal met with slight consideration 
from the Allies. President Wilson replied that the United States 
would " entertain no proposal for a conference upon a matter con- 
cerning which it has made its position and purpose so plain ". The 
failure of the Austrian proposals created profound discontent and 
revolutionary agitation throughout the central empires which no 
patriotic appeals of the Kaiser or his military chieftains could allay. 
— On the evening of September 27 President Wilson, in his Metro- 
politan Opera House speech, stated that no peace could be obtained 
by any kind of bargain or compromise with the governments of the 
Central Empires because " they are without honor and do not intend 
justice ", because they " observe no covenants, accept no principle 
but force and their own interest " and because " we do not think the 
same thought or speak the same language of agreement." He ex- 
pressed his conviction that a secure and lasting peace could be accom- 
plished only by means of a league of nations whose constitution 
was a part of the peace settlement itself. To make still clearer his 
conception of the government's interpretation of its duty in regard 
to peace the President laid down the follo\ving program: (i) Impar- 
tial justice must be a justice that plays no favorites and knows no 
standard but the equal rights of the several peoples concerned; (2) no 
special or separate interest of any single nation or any group of 
nations can be made the basis of any part of the settlement which is 
not consistent with the common interest of all; (3} there can be no 
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leagues or alliances or special covenants and understandings within 
the general and common family of the League of Nations; (4) there 
can be no special, selfish economic combinations within the League 
and no employment of any form of economic boycott or exclusion ex- 
cept as the power of economic penalty by exclusion from the markets 
of the world may be vested in the League of Nations itself; (5) all 
international agreements and treaties of every kind must be made 
known in their entirety to the rest of the world. — On the very day that 
the President's speech was delivered the first break in the ranks of the 
Quadruple Alliance occurred — ^the surrender of Bulgaria (see supra, p. 
11). The armistice went into effect at noon of September 30, the terms 
having in the meantime been approved by the Entente governments. 
These terms required Bulgaria to evacuate all the territory she had 
occupied in Serbia and Greece; to demobilize her army (except a few 
divisions); to surrender to the Allies all means of transport; to sur- 
render her boats and the control of navigation on the Danube as well 
as to concede to the Allies free passage through her territory for 
military operations; to store under allied control all her arms and 
ammunition; and to concede to the Allies the right to occupy all im- 
portant strategic points. It was agreed that the military occupation of 
Bulgaria should be entrusted to British, French and Italian forces and 
the evacuated portions of Greece and Serbia, respectively, to Greek 
and Serbian forces. — One of the first acts of Prince Maximilian of 
Baden, the new German Chancellor (see infra, p. i et seq.), was to make 
another attempt in conjunction with his remaining allies to secure a 
negotiated peace, hastened no doubt by the continued reverses of Ger- 
man arms in France and Belgium (see supra, p. i et seq.). On October 
4-S the German peace proposal was sent to Washington. Germany 
requested the President to invite all belligerents to send plenipoten- 
tiaries for the purpose of opening negotiations. It signified its will- 
ingness to accept as a basis of negotiations the program set forth by 
President Wilson in his message to Congress on January 8 (see last 
Record, p. 15) and in his later pronouncements, especially his speech 
of September 27. In order "to avoid further bloodshed" the Ger- 
man government also requested the immediate conclusion of an 
armistice on land and water and in the air. The new Chancellor on 
the following day, in outlining his peace policy before the Reichstag, 
announced that he had made another peace move " not only for the 
salvation of Germany and its allies, but of all humanity, which has 
been suffering for years through the war ". He added, " I have taken 
it also because I believe the thoughts regarding the future well-being 
of the nation which were proclaimed by Mr. Wilson are in accord 
with the general ideas cherished by the new German government, 
and with it the overwhelming majority of our people." Prince Maxi- 
milian considered that the solution of the Belgian question involved 
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the complete rehabilitation of Belgium, particularly the restoration of 
its independence and territorial integrity, and significantly intimated 
that an effort to come to an understanding on the question of in- 
demnity should also be made. Nor should previously negotiated 
treaties be allowed to prevent the conclusion of a general peace. — 
President Wilson replied to the German Chancellor's note on Octo- 
ber 8. However, instead of making a direct response to the Ger- 
man proposal he questioned the German government respecting 
the exact meaning of its note. He asked whether the Chancellor 
meant that the German government accepted the terms laid down by 
the President in his address of January 8 and in subsequent ad- 
dresses and proposed merely to negotiate " upon the practical details 
of their application", and whether the Chancellor was speaking 
" merely for the constituted authorities of the empire who have so far 
conducted the war ". In answer to the proposal for an armistice, he 
replied that he " would not feel at liberty to propose a cessation of 
arms to the Governments with which the Government of the United 
States is associated against the Central Powers so long as the armies 
of those powers are upon their soil " and declared that " the good 
faith of any discussion would manifestly depend upon the consent of 
the Central Powers immediately to withdraw their forces everywhere 
from invaded territory." This reply met with considerable criticism 
in the United States from those who demanded a " dictated peace ". 
In England and France the reply was generally regarded as a shrewd 
diplomatic move. — On October 12 the German government replied to 
the President's note to the effect that its object in entering into dis- 
cussion was only for the purpose of agreeing upon the practical de- 
tails of the application of the terms accepted; that the present Ger- 
man Chancellor spoke in the name of the German government and 
of the German people; and that the German government, in accord- 
ance with that of Austria-Hungary, was ready to comply with the 
President's proposition in regard to the evacuation of invaded terri- 
tory, for the carrying out of which it suggested that the President 
bring about a meeting of a mixed commission to make the neces- 
sary arrangements. — While these negotiations were in progress no 
change was noticeable in the German methods of warfare. In their 
forced retreat before the victorious Allies in France, the Germans 
engaged in wanton devastation and their submarines were still de- 
stroying the lives of hundreds of non-combatants. For these illegal 
practices President Wilson took the Germans severely to task in his 
note of October 14. After saying that the unequalified acceptance by 
the German government and the Reichstag of the terms laid down in 
his addresses justified him in making a frank and direct statement 
with regard to the communications of October 8 and 12, he informed 
the German government that the evacuation and the armistice were 
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matters that must be left to the judgment of the military leaders of 
the Allies, that no arrangement which failed to "provide absolutely- 
satisfactory safeguards and guarantees of the maintenance of the 
present military supremacy of the Allies in the field " could be ac- 
cepted by the United States, that no armistice would be considered 
while the armed forces of Germany " continue the illegal and un- 
human practices which they persist in " and that the terms already 
accepted by Germany included a statement calling for the destruction 
or the reduction to impotency of " every arbitrary power anywhere 
that can separately, secretly, and of its single choice disturb the 
peace of the world". He concluded: "The power which has 
hitherto controlled the German Nation is of the sort here described." 
This reply received general approval in the allied countries. Even 
the critics of former messages expressed satisfaction at the Presi- 
dent's latest move. In Germany it dampened considerably the enthu- 
siasm of those who thought peace practically attained and aroused 
others to angry comments. — On October 7 the government of Austria- 
Hungary had also addressed a communication to the President, offer- 
ing to conclude an armistice and to enter into peace negotiations on 
the basis of the terms laid down by him in his addresses. — In his 
note of October 19 the President replied that he could not enter- 
tain the Austrian suggestion because of important changes that had 
occurred since January 8, when he had demanded " the freest oppor- 
tunity of autonomous development " for the peoples of Austria-Hun- 
gary — changes involving the recognition by the United States of the 
state of belligerency between the Czechoslovaks and the German and 
Austro-Hungarian Empires, of the Czechoslovak National Council as 
a de facto belligerent government and of the " nationalistic aspirations 
of the Jugoslavs ". For these reasons the President considered him- 
self no longer at liberty to accept the "mere autonomy" of these 
peoples as a basis of peace but felt obliged to insist that they rather 
than he must be the judges of what action might be necessary to satisfy 
their national aspirations. — The third German note was dated Octo- 
ber 20. It stated that in accepting the proposal for the evacuation of 
occupied territories the German government had acted on the assump- 
tion that the procedure of the evacuation and the conditions of an 
armistice would be left to military advisors who would safeguard the 
relative power of the several parties and suggested that the Presi- 
dent bring about an opportunity for fixing the details. The note 
expressed the hope that the President would not approve of any 
demands not consistent with the honor of the German people, pro- 
tested against the reproach of illegal and inhumane actions made 
against the German army and navy, suggested that all these com- 
plaints be laid before neutral commissions, and stated that it had sent 
orders to all submarine commanders forbidding the torpedoing of 
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passenger ships. In reply to that portion of the President's note of 
October 14 which called for an explicit statement concerning the 
reforms effected in the German government, the note repeated the 
substance of Prince Maximilian's address before the Reichstag on 
October 5. It stated that the government had been formed in com- 
plete accordance with the wishes of the overwhelming majority of the 
German people; that in the future no government could take or con- 
tinue in ofKce without the confidence of a majority of the Reichstag; 
that the first act of the new government had been to lay before the 
Reichstag a proposal to alter the constitution of the empire so as to 
require the consent of the representatives of the people for decisions 
on the question of war and peace; and that the permanence of the new 
system was guaranteed not only by constitutional safeguards but also 
by the unshakable determination of the German people. — On October 
23 Secretary Lansing sent the President's answer to the last German 
note, stating that the President was ready to take up with the asso- 
ciated governments the question of the armistice but making it clear 
that he would consider only such an armistice as would enable the 
Allies to enforce the arrangements they might enter into and would 
make a renewal of hostilities by Germany impossible. The German 
government was informed that its correspondence with the American 
government ftad ieec transmitted to the allied powers with the sug- 
gestion that if they were disposed to consider peace upon the terms 
indicated the allied military leaders submit such terms for an armis- 
tice as would safeguard fully the interests of the peoples concerned. 
"Should such terms of armistice be suggested, their acceptance by 
Germany", said the President, "will afford the best concrete evidence of 
her unequivocal acceptance of the terms and principles of peace from 
which the whole action proceeds." These extraordinary safeguards 
were declared to be necessary because the principle of responsible gov- 
ernment had not as yet been either fully worked out or guaranteed as 
permanent in Germany; because the German people had no means of 
commanding the acquiescence of the military authorities of the em- 
pire in the popular will; because the power of the King of Prussia to 
control the empire was still unimpaired; and because the determining 
initiative still remained with the former masters of Germany whose 
word the nations of the world could not trust. " If the government 
of the United States ", the President concluded, " must deal with the 
military masters and the monarchial autocrats of Germany, or if it is 
likely to have to deal with them later in regard to the international 
obligations of the German Empire, it must demand, not peace nego- 
tiations, but surrender." This note as well as the previous one was 
almost universally approved in London and Paris. In the United 
States also it met with hearty commendation. It was thoroughly dis- 
cussed by the German War Cabinet on October 24 and by the Crown 
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Council, including both the Kaiser and the Crown Prince, on October 
25. — On October 26 General LudendorfE resigned, and on the follow- 
ing day the decision of the Council was sent to President Wilson in the 
form of a brief reply which, after calling attention to the far-reaching 
changes which the German constitutional structure had undergone and 
stating that the military as well as the civil powers were subject to the 
new authority of the people, informed him that the German government 
was now awaiting proposals for an armistice, " the first step toward 
a peace of justice, as described by the President in his pronounce- 
ments." This reply was almost universally regarded in the allied 
countries as a definite acceptance of the idea of military surrender. 
The President's note had stated that the terms of any armistice would 
necessarily be such as would prevent Germany from renewing the war 
(see supra, p. 32) and this principle Germany had now accepted. The 
next step would obviously be the formulation of the terms upon which 
the allied military leaders would be willing to grant the requested 
armistice. — In the meantime the unity of the Central Powers was still 
further broken by Turkey's request for an armistice, necessitated by 
British successes in Palestine and Mesopotamia (see supra, p. 12). The 
preliminary Turkish request was transmitted to Vice-Admiral Calthorp, 
commander of the British fleet in the Aegean, by General Townshend, 
who had been captured two and a half years before by the Turks at 
Kut-el-Amara and had recently been liberated to undertake this mis- 
sion. British plenipotentiaries were sent to Mudros on the Island of 
Lemnos, and on October 30 the terms dictated by the Allied Council at 
Versailles were signed by the Turkish representatives to go into effect 
on the following day. These terms, like those imposed upon Bulgaria 
a month before, amounted to unconditional surrender. They include: 
(i) the opening of the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus and allied 
occupation of the forts; (2) all allied prisoners of war and interned 
Armenians to be collected in Constantinople and handed over uncon- 
ditionally to the Allies; (3) immediate demobilization of the Turkish 
army, except such troops as are required for surveillance on the fron- 
tiers and for the maintenance of internal order; (4) the surrender of 
all war vessels in Turkish waters or waters occupied by Turkey, to be 
interned in such Turkish port or ports as may be directed; (s) the 
Allies to have the right to occupy any strategic points in the event of 
any situation arising which threatens their security; (6) free use by 
allied ships of all ports and anchorages in Turkish occupation and 
denial of their use by the enemy; (7) allied occupation of the Taurus 
Tunnel system; (8) immediate withdrawal of Turkish troops from 
northern Persia to behind the pre-war frontier; (9) facilities to be given 
for purchase of coal, oil, fuel and naval material from Turkish sources, 
after the requirements of the country have been met; no such mate- 
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rials to be exported; (lo) the surrender of all garrisons in Hedjaz, 
Assir, Yemen, Syria and Mesopotamia to the nearest allied comman- 
der; (ii) the use of all ships and repair facilities at all Turkish ports 
and arsenals; (12) all Germans and Austrians, naval, military or civil- 
ian, to be evacuated within one month from Turkish dominions; (13) 
Turkish prisoners to be kept at the disposal of Allied Powers; (14) 
Turkey obligated to cease all relations with the Central Powers; (15) 
in case of disorder in the six Armenian vilayets, the Allies to have 
the right to occupy any part of them; (16) hostilities between the 
Allies and Turkey to cease from noon, local time, Thursday, Octo- 
ber 31, 1918. The United States had not declared war on Turkey and 
therefore took no part in determining the armistice terms imposed 
upon her. — Under the influence of military disaster (see supra, p. 10) 
the Austro-Hungarian government on October 29 sent to President 
Wilson another plea for negotiations for an armistice and peace 
and agreed "both to the previous declarations of the President and 
his opinion of the rights of the peoples of Austria-Hungary, notably 
those of the Czechoslovaks and the Jugoslavs, contained in his last 
note." Moreover, it declared itself ready to enter upon negotiations 
without waiting for the outcome of any other negotiations that might 
be in progress. On the same day Count Julius Andrassy, the new 
Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister, sent a supplementary note ap- 
pealing directly to Secretary Lansing, urging him to use his per- 
sonal influence with the President to secure an immediate armis- 
tice on all fronts. These urgent requests for an armistice indicated to 
the world that the Austro-Hungarian government realized the use- 
lessness of further resistance. The federalization scheme announced 
by the Austrian Emperor on October 18 had come too late. As soon 
as the pressure of foreign war ceased the various nationalities within 
the former empire began to move for independence. The dissolution 
of the Dual Monarchy was at hand (see infra, p. 129). On October 29 
the Austrian commander requested the Italian commander to grant an 
armistice. — The terms of the armistice, drawn up at Versailles by the 
Interallied Conference, were handed to the Austrian representatives 
on the Italian front on November i. The government of the rapidly 
disintegrating empire signed them on November 3, and they went into 
effect the following afternoon. The terms granted to Austria-Hun- 
gary, more severe and far-reaching than those already imposed upon 
her former allies, Bulgaria and Turkey, include the following: (i) 
immediate cessation of hostilities by land, by sea and by air; (2) 
total demobilization of the Austro-Hungarian army and immediate 
withdrawal of all Austro-Hungarian forces operating on the front 
from the North Sea to Switzerland; half the divisional, corps and 
army artillery and equipment to be collected at points to be indicated 
by the Allies and the United States for delivery to them; (3) evacua- 
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tion of all territories invaded by Austria-Hungary since the beginning 
of the war; withdrawal within periods to be determined by the com- 
mander-in-chief of the allied forces on each front of the Austro-Hun- 
garian armies behind a fixed line defined in the armistice; all military 
and railway equipment of all kinds, including coal belonging to or 
within those territories to be left in situ and surrendered to the Allies; 
(4) the Allies to have the right of free movement in Austro-Hungarian 
territory and of the use of the necessary Austrian and Hungarian 
means of transportation and to occupy such strategic points in Austria- 
Hungary as they may deem necessary to enable them to conduct 
military operations or to maintain order; (5) complete evacuation of 
all German troops within fifteen days, not only from the Italian and 
Balkan fronts but from all Austro-Hungarian territory; (6) the imme- 
diate repatriation without reciprocity of all allied prisoners of war; 
(7) immediate cessation of all hostilities at sea and definite informa- 
tion to be given as to the location and movements of all Austro- 
Hungarian ships; notification to be made to neutrals that freedom 
of navigation in all territorial waters is given to the naval and mer- 
cantile marine of the allied and associated powers, all questions of 
neutrality being waived; (8) surrender to the Allies and the United 
States of fifteen submarines and of all German submarines which are 
in or may hereafter enter Austro-Hungarian waters; all other Austro- 
Hungarian submarines to be completely disarmed and to remain 
under the supervision of the Allies and the United States; (9) sur- 
render to the Allies and the United States with their complete arma- 
ment and equipment of three battleships, three light cruisers, nine de- 
stroyers, twelve torpedo boats, one mine layer, six Danube monitors, 
to be designated by the Allies and the United States; all other sur- 
face warships, including river craft, are to be concentrated in Austro- 
Hungarian naval bases to be designated by the Allies and the United 
States and to be paid off and completely disarmed and placed under 
the supervision of the Allies and the United States; (10) the existing 
blockade conditions to remain unchanged; (11) occupation by the 
Allies and the United States of the land and sea fortifications and the 
islands which form the defenses and of the dockyards and arsenal at 
Pola. — The signing of the armistice was followed immediately by the 
dissolution of the Empire and the abdication of the Emperor (see 
infra, p. 129). — On November 5 the diplomatic correspondence be- 
tween Germany and the United States, begun just on month before 
by Prince Maximilian, came to a close when President Wilson sent 
his last communication to the German government announcing that 
the allied governments had reserved to themselves complete free- 
dom on the subject of the " freedom of the seas " and had ex- 
plained that they understood by the clause calling for the restora- 
tion as well as the evacuation and freeing of invaded territories 
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that compensation would be made by Germany for all damage 
done to the civilian population of the Allies and their property by 
the aggression of Germany by land, by sea and from the air; and 
that Marshal Foch had been authorized by the allied powers to re- 
ceive properly accredited representatives of the German govern- 
ment and communicate to them the terms of an armistice. After 
October 31 the Allied Supreme War Council held daily sessions at 
Versailles to determine upon the terms to be given to Austria and Ger- 
many (see infra, p. 39). — As soon as the note of November 5 reached 
the German government the High Command named its plenipoten- 
tiaries and requested a meeting with Marshal Foch, which took place 
on November 8 at his headquarters at Rethondes. After the Ger- 
man credentials had been verified and Mathias Erzberger, president 
of the mission, had announced its purpose, Foch read the terms de- 
cided upon. Erzberger proposed an immediate suspension of hostil- 
ities, but this was flatly refused. The Germans were given seventy- 
two hours within which to sign the armistice. On November 11 at 
S o'clock, a. m., Paris time, the armistice was signed. In the mean- 
time Germany was in revolution. A number of states threatened to 
secede, there was mutiny in the navy, workmen's and soldiers' councils 
were being set up, and on November 9 Prince Maximilian announced 
the abdication of the Kaiser. By November 14 a dozen German 
crowns had fallen (see infra, p. 133). The more important provisions 
of the armistice between Germany and the Allies are as follows: 
Military Clauses on the Western. Front — (i) Cessation of opera- 
tions by land and in the air six hours after the signature of the armis- 
tice; (2) immediate evacuation of invaded countries: Belgium, France, 
Alsace-Lorraine, Luxemburg, so ordered as to be completed within 
fourteen days from the signature of the armistice. German troops 
remaining in the above-mentioned territories within the period fixed 
to become prisoners of war. Occupation by the allied and United 
States forces jointly to keep pace with evacuation in these areas. 
All movements of evacuation and occupation to be regulated in 
accordance with a note annexed to the stated terms; (3) repatria- 
tion of all the inhabitants of the countries above enumerated; (4) sur- 
render of 5,000 guns, 25,000 machine guns, 3,000 minenwerfer, 1,700 
airplanes; (5) evacuation by the German armies of the countries on 
the left bank of the Rhine; occupation of these territories by allied 
and United States garrisons holding the principal crossings of the 
Rhine (Mayence, Coblenz, Cologne), together with the bridgeheads 
at these points of a thirty-kilometer radius on the right bank and by 
garrisons similarly holding the strategic points of the regions; a neu- 
tral zone to be reserved on the right bank of the Rhine, ten kilometers 
in width, extending from the frontier of Holland to the frontier of 
Switzerland; (6) military establishments of all kinds to be deliv- 
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ered intact, as well as military stores of food, munitions and equip- 
ment not removed during the time fixed for evacuation; stores of 
food of all kinds for the civil population, cattle etc., to be left in 
situ. Industrial establishments not to be impaired in any way and 
their personnel not to be removed; (7) means of communication of 
every kind to be in no manner impaired; S,ooo locomotives and 
150,000 wagons to be delivered to the associated powers, also S,ooo 
motor lorries; the railways of Alsace-Lorraine to be handed over 
with pre-war personnel and material; further, the material necessary 
for the working of railways in the countries on the left bank of the 
Rhine to be left in situ; (8) the upkeep of the troops of occupation 
in the Rhineland (excluding Alsace-Lorraine) to be charged to the 
German government; (9) the immediate repatriation without reci- 
procity of all allied and United States prisoners of war, including 
persons under trial or convicted. Disposition Relative to the Eastern 
Frontiers of Germany — (10) All German troops at present in the ter- 
ritories which before belonged to AustriarHungary, Rumania or Tur- 
key, to withdraw immediately within the frontiers of Germany as they 
existed on Aug^ust i, 1914. All German troops at present in the 
territories which before the war belonged to Russia likewise to with- 
draw within the frontiers of Germany, defined as above, as soota as 
the Allies, taking into account the internal situation of these terri- 
tories, shall decide that the time for this has come; (11) renunciation 
of the treaties of Bucharest and Brest-Litovsk and of the supplemen- 
tary treaties; (12) the Allies to have free access to the territories 
evacuated by the Germans on their eastern frontier, either through 
Danzig or by the Vistula, in order to convey supplies to the popula- 
tions of those territories and for the purpose of maintaining order. 
Clause concerning East Africa — (13) Evacuation by all German forces 
operating in East Africa within a period to be fixed by the Allies. 
General Clauses — (14) The following financial conditions are re- 
quired : Reparation for damage done ; while the armistice lasts no 
public securities to be removed by the enemy which can serve as a 
pledge to the Allies for the recovery or reparation for war losses; 
immediate restitution of the cash deposit in the national bank of Bel- 
gium, and in general immediate return of all documents, specie, stocks, 
shares, paper money, together with plant for the issue thereof, touch- 
ing public or private interests in the invaded countries; restitution 
of the Russian and Rumanian gold yielded to Germany or taken by 
that power, this gold to be delivered in trust to the Allies until the 
signature of peace. Naval Conditions — (15) Immediate cessation of 
all hostilities at sea and definite information to be given as to the 
location and movements of all German ships; (16) all naval and mer- 
cantile marine prisoners of the allied and associated powers in Ger- 
man hands to be returned without reciprocity; (17) surrender to the 
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Allies and the United States of all submarines, with their complete 
armament and equipment; (i8) German surface warships designated 
by the Allies and the United States to be immediately disarmed and 
thereafter interned in neutral ports or in default of them in allied 
ports to be designated by the Allies and the United States. They 
will there remain under the supervision of the Allies and of the 
United States, only caretakers being left on board. The following 
warships are designated by the Allies: six battle cruisers, ten battle- 
ships, eight light cruisers (including two mine-layers), fifty destroyers 
of the most modern types. All other surface warships (including 
river craft) to be concentrated in German naval bases to be desig- 
nated by the Allies and the United States and to be completely 
disarmed and placed under the supervision of the Allies and the 
United States. The military armament of all ships of the auxiliary 
fleet to be put on shore. All vessels designated to be interned to 
be ready to leave the German ports seven days after the signing 
of the armistice; directions for the voyage to be given by wireless; 
(19) freedom of access to and from the Baltic to be given to the 
naval and mercantile marines of the allied and associated powers. To 
secure this the Allies and the United States of America to be em- 
powered to occupy all German forts, fortifications, batteries, and de- 
fense works of all kinds in all the entrances from the Cattegat into 
the Baltic, and to sweep up all mines and obstructions within and 
without German territorial waters, without any question of neutrality 
being raised, the positions of all such mines and obstructions to be 
indicated; (20) the existing blockade conditions set up by the allied 
and associated powers to remain unchanged, and all German mer- 
chant ships found at sea to remain liable to capture. The Allies and 
the United States to give consideration to the provisioning of Ger- 
many during the armistice to the extent recognized as necessary; 
(21) all naval aircraft to be concentrated and immobilized in German 
bases to be specified by the Allies and the United States; (22) all Black 
Sea ports to be evacuated by Germany; all Russian war vessels of all 
descriptions seized by Germany in the Black Sea to be handed over 
to the Allies and the United States; all neutral merchant vessels 
seized to be released; all war-like and other materials of all kinds 
seized in those ports to be returned and German materials as specified 
in Clause 28 to be abandoned; (23) all merchant vessels in German 
hands belonging to the allied and associated powers to be restored in 
ports to be specified by the Allies and the United States without reci- 
procity. Duration of Armistice — (24) The duration of the armistice 
to be thirty days, with option to extend. — In accordance with the terms 
of the armistice the allied armies moved forward through French and 
Belgian territory evacuated by the Germans and into Rhenish Prussia, 
following closely the retreating German army. The bridgehead at 
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Cologne was occupied by the British, that at Coblenz by the Amer- 
icans and that at Mayence by the French (see supra, p. 36). 

III. THE PEACE CONFERENCE 
The Peace Conference began its sessions in Paris on January 18 and 
at the end of July was still in the midst of its labors. It is univer- 
sally admitted to be the greatest of international congresses not 
only because it drafted the treaty that closed the world's most dis- 
astrous war but also because of the attempts it made to set up a new 
international order. The formal opening of the conference had been 
preceded by daily meetings of the Interallied Supreme War Council, 
which had directed the efforts of the Allies in the victorious prosecu- 
tion of the war, and by informal conferences between the President 
and Secretary of State of the United States, the Prime Ministers 
and Foreign Ministers of Great Britain, France and Italy and the 
Japanese ambassadors in Paris and London. At these meetings the 
preliminary organization of the conference was agreed upon. — The first 
session of the conference was opened by President Poincare; at the 
conclusion of his address M. Clemenceau, French Premier, was unan- 
imously chosen permanent chairman. The regulations adopted rela- 
tive to membership provided that the belligerent powers with gen- 
eral interests — the United States, the British Empire, France, Italy 
and Japan — should take part in all meetings and commissions; that 
the belligerent powers with particular interests — Belgium, Brazil, the 
British Dominions, India, China, Cuba, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Hedjaz, Honduras, Liberia, Nicaragua, Panama, Poland, Portugal, 
Rumania, Serbia, Siam and the Czechoslovak Republic — should take 
part in sittings devoted to questions concerning them; and that the 
neutral powers and states in process of formation should be heard 
either orally or in writing when summoned by the powers with gen- 
eral interests at sittings devoted especially to the examination of 
questions directly concerning them. — The representation of the sev- 
eral powers was finally fixed as follows: United States, British Em- 
pire, France, Italy and Japan, five members; Belgium, Brazil and 
Serbia, three members; China, Greece, Hedjaz, Poland, Portugal, 
Rumania, Siam, the Czechoslovak Republic, Australia, Canada, South 
Africa, and India, two members; Cuba, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Liberia, Nicaragua, Panama, Bolivia, Ecuador, Peru, Uruguay 
and New Zealand, one member. — The secretariat was appointed from 
outside the plenipotentiaries and consisted of one representative of 
each of the five major powers. — The important decisions of the 
conference were made by a Supreme Council composed of the rank- 
ing delegates of the five chief powers. The conference in plenary 
session acted in the capacity of a formal ratifying body. — The first 
meetings of the Supreme Council held on January 20-22 were devoted 



